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an editorial 


The Search for TV Teachers 


The successful use of television 
as an instructional aid in today’s 
schools depends, as it always has, 
upon the availability of skillful 
teachers. 

Television has demonstrated that 
it is a powerful instrument which 
can be used in more than one way 
to aid the teaching process. It can 
provide enrichment, for example, 
and it was in this area, as it was 
earlier in the case of radio, that 
it was used initially. It still can and 
often does enrich the work in the 
classroom. However, television 
educators today are becoming more 
and more convinced that enrich- 
ment is not now its most important 
use. 

Few classroom teachers find it 
possible to devote the time to the 
preparation for each lesson which 
is essential to the success of a tele- 
vision teacher. By means of a care- 
fully planned demonstration, the 
teacher in the studio is able to pro- 
vide literally thousands of students 
in hundreds of classrooms with a 
clear understanding of a principle, 
concept, skill, or technique in such 
a field as science. Using television 
in this way, every student viewing 
the lesson has better than a “front 
row” seat. This use constitutes di- 
rect teaching at its very best. 

This use of television should be 
no cause for alarm on the part of 
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the rank and file of teachers. Tele- 
vision used in this manner does 
not now—nor will it in the fore- 
seeable future—constitute the re- 
placement of the classroom teacher 
by the studio teacher. Rather, it 
provides each classroom with a 
carefully planned and superbly il- 
lustrated lesson upon which the 
classroom teacher begins his work 
with his pupils and frees him to 
make the necessary adjustments to 
individual differences which teach- 
ers, in their crowded days, and lack- 
ing television, seldom find time 
to accomplish. 

There are many teachers, still 
undiscovered, who have the essen- 
tial qualifications demanded by 
television. Locating them and get- 
ting them in front of the television 
camera is today’s number - one 
priority. The teacher we are look- 
ing for must, of course, be thor- 
oughly grounded in the subject- 
matter of his field. He must also 
be an artist, have an outgoing 
personality of which each viewer 
is unconsciously aware, and be a 
master of motivation who knows 
how to develop his lesson in terms 
of the interests and previous ex- 
periences of his unseen audience. 

A new school year has just be- 
gun. Television, without question, 
will be used this year by more 
schools than ever before. Whether 





television will be successful in the 
schools now and in the years ahead 
will depend largely upon the 
early identification and training 


in television techniques of . that: 


small group of teachers who 
are potential artists in the use 
of the medium. Principals and 
other members of the supervisory 


staffs hold the keys to the suc- 
cess of this search. Each can 
suggest the names of teachers 
who, in his opinion, appear to 
have.the needed qualifications. The 
need is great! May the search be 
successful! 


Tracy F. Tyier, Editor 





Announcement 


Beginning in January, 1960, the NAEB Journal will be 


issued on a bi-monthly basis, the year round. This will 


avoid skipping the four summer months, which has been 


done in the past. 
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Projects and Products 


a column by Philip Lewis 


Director, Bureau of Instruction Materials, 
Board of Education, Chicago 


STEREO BROADCASTING FOR AM, FM, 
AND TV ON SINGLE CHANNELS 


During the past several years a 
number of experiments have been 
conducted in broadcasting stereo 
sound. Virtually all of these trials 
involved the use of two separate 
transmission channels to achieve 
the desired results. In some in- 
stances an AM channel and an FM 
channel were employed simulta- 
neously ; in other attempts FM and 
TV broadcasting channels were 
paired. These approaches were 
not realistic, since they required 
two separate channels for a single 
program source in an already 
overcrowded spectrum. 


Recent developments in_ the 
field indicate the practicality of 
stereo broadcasting on existing 
single channels, and an industry- 
wide National Stereo Radio Com- 
mittee has been proposed to co- 
ordinate research and designs that 
will be compatible with existing 
broadcast methods. In December, 
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1958, the Philco Corporation pe- 
titioned the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for the institu- 
tion of rule making proceedings 
looking toward the adoption of 
compatible stereo transmission 
standards. Although the proposals 
made affect AM, FM, and TV, a 
general description of the AM 
modification will be given to point 
up the salient features. Conclu- 
sions may be drawn concerning the 
possibilities for the future for edu- 
cational stations as well as com- 
mercial licensees. 


The objectives established for 
the Philco research program in- 
clude the following: 


1. To develop a compatible sys- 
tem which would in no way 
degrade the _ existing AM 
broadcast service to existing 
monophonic receivers. 


. To develop inexpensive stereo 
receivers which would put 
them within the reach of the 
entire public. 
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3. To develop a system which 
would not impose an unrea- 
sonable economic burden upon 
existing AM _ broadcast sta- 
tions, should they wish to add 
stereo service. 

In operation a two-track AM 
stereo signal, utilizing two different 
modulation patterns, is multiplexed 
in such a way that it can be sepa- 
rated at the receiving end to ema- 
nate from two separated speakers 
in the receiver units. The field-test 
receivers pictured are the front 
and rear views of the receiver- 
adapter. On one side is the table 
model radio with the adapter plug 
in the back. On the other side is 


the adapter unit which separates 
the two audio tracks. Each unit 
has its own audio amplifier and 
speaker system. A ten-foot inter- 
connecting cable, when plugged in- 
to the radio, will give stereo re- 
ception with the sound from one 
track coming from each of the 
units. If both units are used for 
monaural reception, then each unit 
will reproduce the identical signal. 
The photograph of the AM stereo 
transmitter-multiplexer shows the 
equipment constructed for field- 
testing the signal as presented in 
the petition to the F. C. C. 
Additional technical data on the 
three systems may be obtained by 
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writing to Mr. Robert M. Jones, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Philadelphia 


Philco Corporation, 
34, Pennsylvania. 


POLAROID OSCILLOSCOPE CAMERA 


The imaginative combination of 
two well-known products now pro- 
vides TV engineers and technicians 
with an improved and _ versatile 
tool : 


1. To make possible economical, 
routine, oscilloscope record- 
ings, which can be immediately 
evaluated without darkroom 
processing. 


. To facilitate the recording of 
single transients of an iden- 
tical repetitive pattern which 
appears on a cathode-ray 
screen. 


3. To make available a camera 
that may be successfully used 
to obtain clear, sharp pictures 
without any specific knowledge 
of photographic techniques. 

The Model 1521-A Oscilloscope 
Camera consists of an assembly 
equipped with a high-speed lens. 
In addition to “time” and “bulb,” 
shutter speeds are available from 
1 second to 1/100th of a second. 
The focus is arranged to provided 
photographs with a one-to-one ra- 
tio from the actual object. A light- 
tight hood shields the face of the 
cathode-ray tube from extraneous 
light, but a viewing port is provid- 
ed to permit observation of the 
traces to be recorded. 

Details are available from Tele- 
chrome Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 28 Ranick Drive, Amityville, 
New York. 
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Allocations — a Problem 


for Both ETV and the FCC 


Would FCC control of receivers help? 


Those of us engaged in the reg- 
ulation of communications have 
many vexatious problems—and to 
this extent we have a common 
heritage with educators. 


In fact we have a common prob- 
lem: the allocation of a scarce and 
valuable natural resource known as 
the radio spectrum. I would like 
to discuss some of the aspects of 
this complex problem as it relates 
to television and more specifically, 
to educational television. 


It was believed in 1952 that 
the television allocation problem 
for commercial and noncommercial 
television stations was solved. Not 
so—over half of the commercial 
UHF stations which went on the 
air have ceased operation for fi- 
nancial reasons. The financial re- 
ports of television stations fur- 
nished to the Commission indicate 
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that the commercial UHF stations 
still operating are either barely 
breaking even or are losing money 
regularly when in competition in 
the same market with VHF sta- 
tions. At the same time VHF sta- 
tions are generally quite profitable. 





By Frederick W. Ford 


Taken from an address by 
FCC Commissioner Ford be- 
fore the Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio-Television, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, May, 1959. 





Of the 401 VHF and 165 UHF 
stations authorized to go on the 
air since the 1952 Sixth Report 
and Order, 5 VHF and 89 UHF 
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stations have ceased operation. 
This demonstrates that under pres- 
ent conditions UHF and VHF are 
not competitive in the same market. 


It is significant that although 
32 of the 80 VHF assignments re- 
served for educational television 
are now on the air, only 10 of the 
162 UHF assignments reserved 
for educational television are. 


Great dissatisfaction has been 
expressed from many _ sources 
with the fact that only about one- 
fourth of the more than 2,000 pos- 
sible television stations are on the 
air. We have been operating in an 
economy of television scarcity in 
the midst of plenty. 


Two of the principal reasons for 
the spectacular lack of success of 
our present television allocations 
are: 


1. The continued production of 
television sets which can receive 
only twelve of the eighty-two chan- 
nels allocated to television, and the 
failure of the industry to develop 
a UHF receiver comparable in 
quality to VHF receivers. 


2. The propagation characteris- 
tics of ultra high frequencies as 
compared with very high frequen- 
cies. Both of these factors must 
be overcome in some way before a 
reasonably satisfactory solution 
can be found for our television al- 
locations problem. 


It will make little difference 
what frequencies are assigned to 
television in addition to, or as a 
substitute for, present assignments 
if the public does not have receiv- 
ers capable of picking up signals 
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of stations constructed on those 
frequencies. In addition, if the re- 
ceivers are not sufficiently depend- 
able to give substantially the same 
degree of service as the present 
twelve-channel receivers there un- 
doubtedly will be a repetition of 
the VHF-UHF receiver and inter- 
mixture problems, with the result- 
ing economic disadvantage to the 
channels dependent on inferior re- 
ceivers. 


A reallocation of spectrum space 
to television in such a way as to 
minimize the disparity in the prop- 
agation characteristics of the low- 
est and highest frequencies insofar 
as possible would materially assist 
in solving the second difficulty. 
On the other hand a solution to 
the receiver problem would very 
likely permit the UHF channels to 
be fully developed. 

Eliminating such possibilities as 
the use of closed-circuit TV for 
city service and the use of satellite 
reflectors or transponders, let us 
look at the alternative solutions 
which are being considered. I be- 
lieve that basically there are four 
possible solutions to this allocation 
problem, each of which has cer- 
tain variations: 


1. An extended VHF plan, using 
some or all of the present twelve 
VHF channels augmented by addi- 
tional channels immediately above 
and adjacent to Channel 13. 


2. The present eighty-two chan- 
nel VHF-UHF system. 


3. An all-UHF system. 


4. A twelve-channel VHF sys- 
tem. 
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The most desirable of these 
solutions is the extended VHF 
plan. I am told that it will require 
fifty VHF and contiguous UHF 
channels to permit the assignment 
of one noncommercial educational 
and four commercial channels to 
each of the first 100 markets in 
the United States. Using this for- 
mula, of course, many smaller 
communities could receive assign- 
ments of less than five channels, 
and others perhaps more. 


An extended VHF plan would 
involve obtaining thirty-eight chan- 
nels from the government. The 
armed services have developed ra- 
dio equipment based on the use 
of these channels, and many mil- 
lions of dollars have been invest- 
ed. Therefore, among factors that 
would have to be overcome are 
such things as international re- 
percussions and the time, cost, and 
obsolescence of equipment. A co- 
operative study of the possibility 
in this area has been started joint- 
ly by the Commission and the gov- 
ernment, 


It may not be possible to obtain 
the desired number of channels 
from the government. A much 
smaller number may be all that 
our national defense can tolerate. 
In that case a decision will have 
to be made as to whether the pres- 
ent allocation or an all-UHF sys- 
tem is preferable in the public in- 
terest. 


Assuming that sufficient spec- 
trum space in this area becomes 
available, it will be at least ten 
years before the transition can be 
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effected. Re-establishment of de- 
fense communications in other 
areas and replacement of worn out 
receivers in the hands of the public 
(assuming that such _ receivers 
would be built) would take at least 
that long. 


If an extended VHF plan (ei- 
ther with fifty channels or with 
some fewer number) is not feasible, 
the next alternative is the present 
allocation of eight-two channels, 
with a plan to insure that the pub- 
lic will eventually replace the pres- 
ent twelve-channel receivers with 
all-channel receivers. Substantially 
fewer than fifty channels would 
require some permanent relaxation 
of standards in order to obtain the 
number of assignments needed for 
a competitive commercial system 
and for educational requirements. 


The third possibility — an all- 
UHF system—has been advanced 
from time to time and has received 
substantial support. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that the Commis- 
sion can move television to UHF 
until it has strong evidence that 
UHF can provide service compar- 
able to that in VHF without re- 
quiring unwarranted outlays by 
the public generally. Such evidence 
is not yet forthcoming, although 
certain developments now in pro- 
gress show great promise. 


We are all working very hard 
to avoid the fourth and disastrous 
fate for television. That is the use 
of the present twelve VHF chan- 
nels with such aids as boosters, 
satellites, short separations, direc- 
tional antennas and the like. This 
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plan would substantially freeze the 
expansion of television, including 
educational television. In my opin- 
ion, it would finally result in less 
service to the public than at pres- 
ent. 


We hope the time is not too far 
distant when the Commission will 
be able to reach a policy decision 
on the future allocation of spectrum 
space for television, based on in- 
formation now being marshalled in 
each of the areas above. 


I think this discussion makes it 
clear that any change—and any 
hope of its success—in the pres- 
ent allocations is inextricably linked 
to the problem of getting into 


the hands of the public receivers 
which will permit reception of the 
signal of any channel on which a 


television station is authorized to 
be constructed. You might ask why 
the Commission hasn’t required all 
sets to be capable of receiving 
UHF signals as well as VHF sig- 
nals. The answer is that the Com- 
mission has no authority over re- 
ceivers other than its control over 
them as radiating devices. Al- 
though the Commission can pre- 
scribe standards for transmitting 
apparatus, it does not have such 
authority with respect to television 
receiving equipment. 


Control over television receivers 
is especially needed in two areas. 
Not only must receivers in general 
distribution be capable of reception 
of programs on all TV channels, 
but in addition, the performance 
throughout their tuning ranges 
must be as uniformly good as the 
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state of the art permits, consistent 
with the economics of manufactur- 
ing. 


The most important feature per- 
tinent to the very serious UHF- 
VHF problem which confronts the 
Commission is that control of re- 
ceivers could be used as a means 
of making possible the full use 
of UHF if that is essential to the 
longe-range solution of our prob- 
lem. The use of UHF would then 
be possible without the immediate 
prospect of plunging parts of our 
largest “canyon” cities into TV 
darkness, and would avoid the 
enormous practical problem which 
might attend an immediate dictated 
transfer from VHF to UHF. Con- 
trol of receivers would permit and 
encourage the development of 
UHF receivers and systems to the 
point where should it become ex- 
pedient or necessary to withdraw 
some channels at a later date this 
could be done with a minimum of 
disruption to established service. 


I am certain that there will be 
those who will claim that the Com- 
mission will soon want to regulate 
how toasters are made. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
Our experience has shown that the 
mere allocation of frequencies to 
a broadcast service does not guar- 
antee its success. It happened for 
a number of years in the FM band. 
We have seen it happen in present 
television allocations. It could hap- 
pen again. 


Consider for a moment whether 
the history of educational televi- 
sion would have been different if 
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each of the 162 UHF assignments 
reserved for educational TV could 
be picked up by each receiver with- 
in the service contour of stations 
constructed on those channels. 
Would there be more educational 
TV in the United States today? 

If manufacturers had abandoned 
the twelve-channel receiver in 
favor of the all-channel receiver 
at the time of the Sixth Report and 
Order when only seven million re- 
ceivers were in the hands of the 
U. S. public, the problem of the 
public’s investment in something 
like fifty million twelve-channel 
television receivers would not exist. 

I venture to say that the UHF 
portion of those sets would have 
been developed to a point where 
it would be comparable in qual- 
ity to the VHF portion. 

The Commission has proposed 
to the Congress that we be given 
authority to establish standards 
for television receivers and that 
receivers which do not comply 
with those standards be barred 
from shipment in interstate com- 
merce for resale to the public. I 
am convinced that only in this way 
can any of the first three alterna- 
tives which I have discussed with 
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you ever be transformed into a 
nation-wide adequate system of 
television in which the needs of 
education and the needs of com- 
merce can be properly accommodat- 
ed. 

Another argument that has been 
used against giving the Commis- 
sion such authority is that it would 
require the public to buy some- 
thing that is not immediately use- 
ful—that is, a receiver capable of 
receiving either fifty or eighty- 
two channels when so few or no 
stations would be operating on the 
additional channels. I am told this 
additional cost would amount to 
roughly $35 or $45. I don’t know 
how much of the cost of my pres- 
ent twelve-channel receiver is the 
result of its capability of receiving 
the eight channels which are not 
available to me. 

If a modest additional cost of 
receivers as they need replacement 
(which I am told is every eight 
to ten years) will result in an ade- 
quate competitive television system 
in the United States and the healthy 
growth of educational television, 
I for one firmly believe that the 
public would willingly pay this ex- 
tra cost. 
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Videotapes Aid 
German Instruction 


Closed-circuit and tapes replace 


weekly session at University of Texas 


New developments in the tech- 
nology of television have increased 
its potential as a teaching aid. 
The University of Texas, as the 
first university to own and operate 
its own videotape recorder, has 
been able to explore that poten- 
tial as it has been put to use in 
the service of effective teaching. 


The Active German closed-cir- 
cuit videotapes produced by Ra- 
dio/Television, The University of 
Texas, in the spring of 1959 serve 
as an example of how teaching 
and television got together at 
Texas and how videotape is adding 
a new dimension to educational 
television. The series began with 
some problems the Germanic lan- 
guages department was having in 
teaching its freshman German 
course, German 406. This course 
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is composed of approximately 
twenty-five sections of twenty- 
five students each, each section 





By Hugh A. Greene 


TV Writer-Producer and Spe- 
cial Instructor, University of 
Texas. He was writer-director 
of Science Close-up, the first 
university-produced videotape 
series in the nation. He teach- 
es Radio and Television Act- 
ing and Television Dramatic 
Writing. 





meeting in five 50-minute periods 
weekly, About twenty instructors 





are required to teach these sec- 
tions; of these, only three or four 
are full-time faculty members; the 
rest are teaching assistants. 


Before television, the German 
department devoted one of the 
five weekly periods to a general 
session in which several sections 
gathered to hear full-time faculty 
members present the grammar and 
basic sentences to be covered in 
the week’s lessons. The general ses- 
sion was designed to serve two 
functions: first, it was to expose 
the freshman student to some of 
the top professors of the depart- 
ment ; and second, it was to provide 
the teaching assistants with models 
by which they might gauge their 
own techniques. 


Increasing university enroll- 
ments brought increasing dissatis- 
faction with the general session. 
The sessions were held by neces- 
sity in large lecture rooms, often 
in the older buildings on the cam- 
pus which were not air-conditioned. 
In these rooms, student atten- 
tion was often low because of poor 
lighting and acoustics, uncomfort- 
able and unpleasant atmosphere, 
and the distractions admitted 
through windows left open for 
ventilation. Furthermore, there 
was neither time nor proper facili- 
ties in the general sessions for 
questions and answers; these had 
to be saved—and remembered— 
for the regular section meeting 
the following day. 


Always receptive to new ideas 
in its quest for better teaching, 
the German department consulted 
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the radio-television department. 
The idea that emerged from a 
series of conferences in the fall of 
1958 was this: instead of the gen- 
eral session, a_ half-hour televi- 
sion program would be videotaped 
and sent via closed-circuit to each 
section of German 406 during its 
first meeting of the week. One 
professor would be assigned as 
the television instructor; the half- 
hour would introduce in capsule 
form the week’s work based on 
the text. The taped programs 
would mean that the students could 
remain in their regular sections, 
which met in comfortable air- 
conditioned classrooms; that, since 
the television program would take 
up only half the period, ample time 
would be left for questions and 
answers; that, thanks to videotape, 
all students in German 406 would 
receive the same instruction from 
the same teacher; and finally that 
the teaching assistants would all 
see the same model under similar 
optimum viewing conditions. 


This plan, it should be noted, 
could not have been carried out 
using live television. It would have 
been impractical if not impossible 
to schedule studio time, to absorb 
increased equipment maintenance 
costs, or to assign sufficient engi- 
neering and production personnel. 
Done live, the project could well 
have consumed the entire resources 
of the radio-TV department. Kine- 
scope might have been used, but 
the quality of reproduction would 
have been less than satisfactory ; 
the delays imposed by film process- 
ing might become inconvenient; 
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and the lasting quality of film 
would be inferior when compared 
with that of tape. Clearly, video- 
tape has greatly expanded re- 
sources in closed-circuit instruc- 
tion. 


Potentially, then, the plan was 
an excellent one. As the programs 
went into production, television 
personnel and faculty members of 
the Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages each arrived at an under- 
standing of the other’s purposes— 
which resulted in a guiding phil- 
osophy for the production. The 
series would aim to achieve a blend 
of course content with television 
production techniques, so_ that 


ideas would be communicated with 
maximum effectiveness. Television 
would not be reduced to the level 
of a mere conveyance for the 


“tried and time-tested techniques 
of the classroom, nor would it 
be permitted to become a showcase 
for eye-catching “TV gimmicks,” 
unrelated to the material to be 
communicated. 


Each program was carefully 
planned by Dr. Leroy Shaw, the 
instructor selected to appear on the 
tapes, and the writer of this arti- 
cle, who was to direct the series. 
As the series progressed, the 
problems of visualizing linguistic 
principles were solved by using a 
variety of devices. Although some 
of these were particularly “spectac- 
ular” on television, the planners 
carefully resisted the temptation to 
use devices where they did not fit 
the content. The two questions that 
were invariably asked were: “Is 
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it good teaching?” and “Is it good 
television?” If the answer to the 
first question was “no” the device 
was immediately rejected. 


But both instructor and director 
found that more often the answer 
was “yes” to both questions. Some 
of the production techniques which 
proved most successful developed 
quite naturally out of the fabric of 
the course. As part of each lesson, 
in the text, there is a dialogue 
which places grammatical princi- 
ples in a conversational context. 
These are dramatized in the tele- 
vision presentation of German 406; 
the actors are native Germans, the 
sets simple but suggestive of the 
location of the action. Presented 
twice, once at the beginning of 
each program and once at the end, 
the dramatizations enable the stu- 
dent to hear the language as it is 
spoken in Germany; principles of 
syntax and pronunciation are seen 
in use. 


During the body of each lesson, 
the instructor occasionally refers 
back to the dramatized conversa- 
tion. Here, a video and audio flash- 
back is used; the student sees in 
a black area of the main set a 
close-up of the German-speaking 
actor as he forms the sounds of 
the phrase or sentence in question, 
and underneath the face of the ac- 
tor the phrase appears in print. 


German, as Dr. Shaw explains 
in the first tape of the series, is 
an inflectional language. Nouns, 
adjectives, and pronouns have end- 
ings for gender, number, and case; 
verbs, endings for person and 
tense. Here is another opportunity 
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to use television at its best; the 
changes in nouns and verbs are 
shown by means of a strip chart. 
The parts of the word that do not 
change—the verb stem, the base of 
the noun, etc.—are shown on over- 
lays; the changeable letters of the 
word appear on a strip and, when 
pulled into position, show up in a 
“window” cut in the overlay. 


One of the most difficult areas 
to teach in German is that which 
involves the intricacies of sentence 
structure; the order of elements is 
often different from that of Eng- 
lish sentences. The student, some- 
times lost by these intricacies in 
the classroom, on television sees 
differences rapidly and graphicly 
on the magnetic board. The tele- 
vision art department built up a 
“vocabulary” of words which 
when attached to little clip-on mag- 
netics are easily maneuvered over 
a metal panel in the set. By using 
the magnetic board, the instructor 
makes his explanations of sen- 
tence structure not only easier to 
understand but more meaningful 
than a laborious blackboard demon- 
stration in the classroom. 


These three devices, with varia- 
tions, provide a wealth of visual 
material for the series. Apart 


from their obvious suitability in 
teaching, they serve as attention- 
getters; not only are they good 
teaching; they are good television. 


In the case of the Active German 
videotapes, both the representatives 
of teaching and of television are 
convinced they’ve done a good job 
of communicating. The final test 
for the tapes, of course, lies ahead 
with many semesters of use. Ef- 
fectiveness must be measured in 
the same way it is for any system 
of communication: Was the au- 
dience influenced by the transmitted 
information? In this case, did they 
learn the material presented in the 
course? Did they learn it better 
than they did under the old general 
session? Confidence that the re- 
sults of the tests ahead will be 
affirmative is implied in the de- 
cision of the German department 
to expand the use of closed-circuit 
television into the second semes- 
ter of the beginning German 
course. 
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Series |: The Effectiveness of Television as a 
Teaching Tool 
73. An Evaluation of the Experimentation in 
Classroom Instruction Via Television 


By Daniel Tanner, San Francisco State College, a 
speech for the National Conference of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Decem- 


ber, 1958. 


Some of the experiments in the 
field of educating by TV are re- 
viewed here. First, the author con- 
siders the work of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, 
which he says has been the prime 
mover behind this experimenta- 


tion. 


Concerned primarily because of 
the teacher shortage, the Fund 
sponsored some 43 projects involv- 
ing more than 100,000 students 
across the nation. Early results 
of these experiments were promis- 
ing, since in many cases the TV 
groups made the same or higher 
scores on tests than did the conven- 
tional classroom groups used as 
controls. 


The author mentions that other 
experiments ,have also found that 
TV students do as well or better 
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than their fellow students. How- 
ever, he points out that not all 
the findings are favorable to tele- 
vision. A study involving 1,351 
fifth-grade youngsters in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools during 1955- 
56 pointed to the superiority of 
conventional classes. The study 
was to determine the effectiveness - 
of day-to-day teaching of reading 
and arithmetic. TV was criticized 
for lacking flexibility with regard 
to individual differences; TV les- 
sons were geared to the middle 
I. Q. groups; TV presentations 
were often untimely. This study 
expressed doubt that TV teachi 
would be good without supplemen- 
tary instruction via conventional 
methods. # . 
Difficulty in measuring the in- 
tangibles of learning — such as re- 
flective thinking, creativity, chang- 
es in attitude and behavior, drive 





for continued learning — is point- 
ed out by the author. Knowledge 
of subject matter, as measured by 
paper-and-pencil tests, has been 
about the only method used to date 
te measure. TV teaching. The au- 
thor says that even these tests do 
not always give completely accur- 
ate results because of factors dif- 
ficult to control in testing—such 
as the psychological advantages re- 
sulting from knowledge of one’s 
membership in an experimental 
group, or the novelty effect of TV 
when it is tested only on a short- 
duration basis. 


Only preliminary reports of a 
study conducted by Miami Univer- 
sity in Ohio were available to the 
author, but they seemed to show 
that during the second semester of 
full-year courses, performances in 
the TV section fall below those in 
the conventional classrooms. The 
author says that experiments with 
classroom television at Miami Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, Purdue, San Francisco 
State College, and elsewhere, point 
to an overwhelming preference for 
conventional classes, The com- 
plaints against TV seemed largely 
to stem from lack of direct con- 
tact with the instructor. On-the- 
spot questions cannot be dealt with. 
Telecourse teachers felt that their 
assignments were more taxing and 
less rewarding than in conventional 
classroom teaching. 

The author’s conclusions and 
recommendations are: 

1. The TV group in a study has 
a novelty stimulus that the con- 
trol group does not have, Recom- 
mendation: that the experimental 
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groups be exposed to- television 
conditions on a sustained and ba 
tensified basis. 


2. Subject - matter schiovwele 
and information tests cannot by 
themselves adequately measure ac- 
tual differences. Recommendation: 
that comparisons be made in such 
things as critical thinking, creativi- 
ty, changes in attitude and behav- 
ior, and drive for continued learn- 
ing. : 

3. There is a need for more pre- 
cise control of variable factors in 
research on TV learning vs. con- 
ventional learning. 


4. Attitudes of both students 
and instructors show an over- 
whelming preference for the con- 
ventional learning situation, Rea- 
sons against TV seem to be lack 
of direct contact and absence of on- 
the-spot reaction and discussion; 
impossibility of pacing presentation 
according to student individuality 
and readiness; impossibility of de- 
termining need for repetition, en- 
richment or acceleration. 


5. With the exception of special 
instances where large enrollment 
courses are offered, the cost of 
purchase, installation, operation, 
maintenance, repair and replace- 
ment of TV equipment would ap- 
pear to nullify any economy gains 
in replacing regular classroom 
teachers. 


6. The greatest promise of tele- 
vision as a medium of instruction 
in the classroom lies in its use 
for supplementation and enrich- 
ment of conventional practices. 
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Series Vi: Impact 
14. Crime and Violence on Television 


The Canadian Broadcasting Cor 7 
By Ray Whalen. June 1959. 27 pages. 


This is a digest and bibliography 
of opinions and research studies 
that have been published in Eng- 
lish, on the subject of possible ef- 
fects of such programing on the 
minds of children. While the pub- 
lishers do not claim that this report 
is all-inclusive, they do believe that 
major studies are covered, as well 
as a cross-section of significant 
opinions on the subject. 


The first part of the report is 
devoted to where and how much 
crime and violence (as defined in 
Webster's New World Dictionary) 
is displayed on the three U. S. net- 
works and the Canadian CBC. 
Shows with occasional themes of 
crime and violence were not in- 
cluded—just those with recurring 
themes along those lines. 

A comparisom of programs for 
the second half of the 1958-59 sea- 
son gave these results: NBC and 
ABC each devoted 9% hours a 
week to programs with such 
content, CBS 6% hours a week, 
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and CBC 5% hours. The re- 
port points out that American 
networks begin broadcast opera- 
tions earlier in the day than CBC, 
and that actually the 534 hours is 
a greater percentage of broadcast 
time than for each of the Ameri- 
can networks, 


Secondly, the report considered 
the question: Are crime and vio- 
lence on TV really harmful, espe- 
cially to the youth? Representative 
opinions are given on the three 
schools of thought: yes, no, and 
maybe. 


These pru and con statements 
were based on opinions rather than 
on research projects. After dis- 
cussion of that sort, the question 
still remains: Are crime and vio- 
lence programs a cause of juve- 
nile delinquency ? Lastly, the re- 
port summarizes opinions and 
studies on this question. 


Arguments are mentioned that 
are heard in the United States. One 





is that law enforcement officers 
have cited instances where actual 
crimes closely paralleled those that 
appeared on TV shortly before. 
Another is the rise of juvenile de- 
linquency over the past 10 years. 
‘Also the claim has been advanced 
that juvenile crime has become 
more violent in nature. 


The report notes that if TV vio- 
lence and juvenile delinquency are 
related as cause and effect, then 
there should be a similar situation 
in Canada. In fact, though, juve- 
nile delinquency is “ot on the rise 
in Canada. During the peak year 
of 1942, there were 606 juvenile 
crimes per 100,000 juveniles in 
Canada. Between 1947 and 1956, 
the figures fluctuated between 392 
and 259 per 100,000. 


Digests of three research studies 
on the subject complete the re- 
port. Used are Why Do Children 
Watch Television, by Dr. Eleanor 
Maccoby, Cambridge, Mass., 1950- 
51; The San Francisco Study of 
Children and Mass Communica- 
tion, by the Stanford Institute for 
Communication Research, 1958; 
and Television and the Child, by 
Dr. Hilde Himmelweit, sponsored 
by the Nuffield Foundation in 
England, 1958. (A review of the 
latter was published in the April, 
1959, NAEB Journal as Fact Sheet 
No. 12 in Series VI.) 


Summing up, the report reaches 
these conclusions: 


1. The opinions as to whether 
or not TV crime and violence are 
harmful run the gamut—yes, no, 
sometimes, and it is impossible to 
say. 
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ing ‘cannot be measured as a tas 
of juvenile delinquency because of 
the many other influences at work, 


3. There is not enough solid re- 
search on the question at this stage 


of the game to make any sweeping 
conclusions, The Nuffield study, 
best in quality and scope to date, 
seems to say, along with others, 
that when violence is not associated 
with real life as the child knows it, 
then it is not harmful—but for the 
maladjusted child it could well be 
a detrimental influence. It should 
be noted at the same time that 
any media could have a harmful 
effect on a maladjusted child al- 
ready predisposed to delinquency, 
or even on an adjusted child. A 
few years ago Dr. F. Wertham 
made what he considered a pretty 
solid case against crime comics, 
Mass media—TV, movies, radio, 
ot whatever—act as a trigger to 
fire a gun that is already loaded. 
The media do not necessarily sup- 
ply the ammunition. 


4. Westerns are overplayed as 
to their harmfulness in recent arti- 
cles. Actually they depict a world 
not known to the child. They are 
in much the same category as the 
fairy tale “never never land.” Plots 
are not only stereotyped but, with 
few exceptions, distinctions be- 
tween good and evil are made ex- 
tremely clear. 


5. Probably most harmful are 
those shows which duplicate life 
as the child knows it but introduce 
scary, frightening, violent items 
as an integral part of these sur- 
roundings. 
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Series |: The Effectiveness of Television 
as a Teaching Tool 


74, An Experimental Study of the Relative Ef- 
fectiveness of Television Presentational Tech- 
niques and Conventional Classroom Procedures 
in Promoting Initial Comprehension of Basic Verb 
Form Concepts in Elementary Spanish 


By E. Wayne Bundy. University of Detroit, August 4 
1959. 301 pages. (Project conducted with the aid of 
a grant from the National Educational Television and 


Radio Center.) 


This project was undertaken be- 
cause there had been very little 
research previously done im the 
field of foreign language imstruc- 
tion via televisien and because 
the instructor subjectively judged 
that Spanish verb forms would be 
more effectively taught via tele- 
vision than in the classroom. 


Before getting into the actual 
study, the author presents back- 
ground on the television program 
at the University of Detroit. The 
University inaugurated its TV 
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College during the first semester 
of the 1957-58 academic year. The 
entire freshman arts college cur- 
riculum was offered for full credit 
over broadcast television. Enrollees 
were required to attend one session 
per week on campus where group 
classroom functions could be car- 
ried on. 


It was recognized at that time 
that no immediate need for tele- 
courses then existed, in spite of 
immediate benefit to at-home reg- _ 
istrants. However, it was con- 





sidered essential that a backlog 
of experience and know-how to 
meet future needs be built up un- 
der actual operational conditions. 


In presenting the telecourses, 
the television staff was accepted 
as expert in its field, just as the 
instructors concerned were in their 
own areas. Joint conferences were 
set up involving all prospective TV 
College instructors and producer/ 
directors. Out of these came the 
following policy approaches: 

1. Teaching by television is not 
the same thing as classroom teach- 
ing, and classroom presentation be- 
fore a camera is not enough. 

2. With the limitations of in- 
struction by television go also its 
unique and peculiar advantages, 


and to capitalize upon these re- 
use of its 


quires the maximum 
special abilities, 

3. Such utilization requires 
careful joint planning by the In- 
structor - Producer/Director team, 
with the instructor having final 
responsibility for content and the 
producer/director for presenta- 
tion. 

4. Effective communication of 
content via television re- 
quires availability and utilization 
of all facilities and resources of 
University of Detroit television. 

Operationally, these concepts 
meant specifically that settings 
appropriate to the content and in- 
structer would be used instead of 
the conventional curtain or drape; 
individual lessons would be semi- 
scripted, with the instructor pro- 
viding run-down sheets to the pro- 
ducer/director a week in advance 


course 
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of on-the-air presentation; the 
producer/director would order 
graphics and photos and arrange 
for technical and staging facilities, 
and make studio arrangements ; 
talent would be in the studio before 
broadcast time to allow for camera 
rehearsal and a dry run; conven- 
tional program opens and closes 
of minimal length would be used 
as part of the format—including 
theme music, title cards, credits, 
and audio announcement. 


A total of 28 live half-hours 
per week originated from the stu- 
dios at the University of Detroit 
under this plan. 


With specific regard to Spanish 
I, both problems and opportunities 
appeared to a degree unparalleled 
by the other telecourses. 


In this case, the instructor was 
chosen not only because of an im- 
portant background of training and 
experience, but—vital to his suc- 
cess as a TV _ teacher—also be- 
cause of his communicative ability, 
receptiveness to new and different 
techniques, and his willingness to 
accept fully the instructor-produc- 
er/director team concept. 


The instructor was convinced 
himself that verb formation could 
be presented more concisely, more 
effectively, and more convincingly 
on TV. It was difficult to provide 
meaningful visualization of these 
complex concepts. The production 
techniques used were based upon 
the unique ability of the medium 
to provide, through superimposi- 
tion, simultaneous dual or sequen- 
tially multiple visual stimuli. 
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The author differentiates be- 
tween televised instruction and in- 
structional television, He defines 
the former as a manner of teaching 
via television without significant 
modification of essential details 
of the teaching procedure. At best, 
in this case, the viewers are only 
classroom students once removed, 
says the author. Instructional tele- 
vision, on the other hand, is said 
to teach by television, seeking to 
utilize every ability of the medium 
to enhance the conveying of ma- 
terial, One of the abilities of the 
medium would be super-imposition. 


In surveying previous research, 
those in the project found it to 
be general in scope and out of date. 
They found that it had compared 
classroom instruction and televised 
instruction—not instructional tele- 
vision. The need for detailed, spe- 
cific inquiry was nowhere greater 
than in foreign language areas, 
_where there had. been virtually no 
research. A similar need existed 
for experimental evaluation of the 
effectiveness of particular tele- 
vision presentational techniques. 
Indeed, the term superimposition 
was found to be conspicuous in its 
almost total omission from the 
literature. . 

In the Spanish I telecourse, 
subjective evaluation indicated that 
TV techniques had probably been 
more effective in promoting basic 
verb form comprehension than had 
conventional classroom presenta- 
tion, However, it was impossible 
to either support or condemn the 
validity of the judgment from 
previous research. Hence, the 
present study came into being. 
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The study favabiialt 38 students — 
already enrolled in two Spanish 1 
sections at the University of De- 
troit, The students were divided 
into two groups and tested for 
inherent differences. No  signifi- 
cant difference was discovered © 
between them as to age, sex, lan- 
guage aptitude, and performance _ 
on the final examination for ba 
course, 


Three critical basic verb form 


concepts were selected for experi- 
ment. One group of 19 students 
was initially introduced to the 
critical concepts through closed- — 


circuit instructional television — 


utilizing the presentational tech- — 
niques of superimposition. 


Another 19 were introduced to 
the same concepts by the same in- 
structor in a conventional class- 
room teaching situation, utilizing 
conventional classroom procedures. 


Statistical comparisons of var- 
ious types were made using three 
different tests. Of 24 comparisons 
made, 23 indicated a consistent 
trend favoring television presenta- 
tional techniques over conventional — 
classroom procedures. 


From the findings, the conclusion 
drawn was: In promoting initial 
comprehension of critical basic 
Spanish verb form concepts, tele- 
vision presentational techniques 
utilizing the unique ability of the 
medium to provide—through su- 
perimposition — simultaneous dual 
and/or sequentially multiple visual 
stimuli are fully as effective as — 
and probably more so than —con- 
ventional classroom procedures. 
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Editor's note 


Beginning with this issue of the Journal, the NAEB Re- 


search Fact Sheets will be printed on colored paper to make 
them readily distinguishable from the body of the Journal. 
They will still be arranged so they may be easily removed 
from the center of the publication—and each fact sheet 
can be separated from the others. 

















Series Vil: Administrative and Faculty Reactions 
to Educational Television and Radio 


13. An Evaluation of the Ohio 
School of the Air 


By Wayne M. Carle. Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, Ohio State University, June 1959. 76 


pages. 


When this study was begun, 
the Ohio School of the Air was 
broadcasting nine weekly radio 
programs for classroom use in the 
grades, Programs offered were of 
the general curriculum enrichment 
type, rather than of direct instruc- 
tion. Manuals were available for 
use with all of the programs ex- 
cept one, which was a current- 
events program. 

This project had four objectives: 
to assess use and value of the 
broadcasts and manuals, to find 
out why some teachers did not use 
the broadcasts, to establish means 


for providing closer relationships 


with school systems and more help 
for teachers in using the broad- 
casts, and to appraise the future 
status of school re as 
a medium of instruction. 
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In surveying users of the pro- 
grams, questionnaires were sent to 
the 1,077 school personnel who had 
requested manuals. Returns were 
about 50%. 

Tabulation of the returns indi- 
cated that teachers apparently re- 
garded School of the Air programs 
as neither exceptionally better 
than nor inferior to other teach- 
ing aids they used for presenting 
“enrichment” materials to 
Most teachers said they would plan 
to use the programs again the fol- 


lowing year. 
As to which educational objec- 


tives the programs contributed 
most, informational background 
was checked by 65% of the re- 


sponders, followed by attitudes and — ne 


appreciations (55%), interests and 
self-motivation (33%), and crea- 





tive expression (26%). Less than 
15% checked social behavior and 
integration, critical thinking and 
discrimination, and skills and tech- 
niques. 

Over half of those responding 
felt a need for im-service train- 
ing for teachers in the use of ra- 
dio programs. Almost half would 
like to see the development of new 
program ideas from teacher sug- 
gestions, with preferences for pro- 
grams in social studies, music, 
science, language arts, health and 
physical education, in that order, 

Although 25% of respondents’ 
schools had television sets avail- 
able, only 8% of School of the Air 
users reported using TV programs 
also. 

To find out why some teachers 
did not use School of the Air pro- 
grams, 101 non-users were queried. 
Most frequent reasons given for 
not using the programs were lack 
of information (56), lack of re- 
ceiving equipment (26), and poor 
radio reception (21). Non-users’ 
opinions as to areas in which radio 
programs would be useful coincid- 
ed with those of program users. 

The third objective of this proj- 
ect — establishing closer relation- 
ships with school systems and pro- 
viding more help for teachers in 
using the broadcasts — was tackled 
at a one-day conference at Ohio 
State University for public-school 
elementary supervisors. 


To help teachers use the pro- 
grams more effectively, these sug- 
gestions were offered: that pro- 
gram bulletins highlight means of 
over-coming reception difficulties; 
that supervisors receive advance 
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them to discuss the Scheh he 
Air at fall institutes and at ¢ le a- 


children help in the decision as to 
whether or not a program series 
should be used; and that the pro- 
gram manuals give additional help 
with vocabulary development. 

For the project’s fourth objec- 
tive — to appraise the future sta- 
tus of school broadcasting as a 
medium for instruction — experts 
were interviewed who were at- 
tending an institute at the Univer- 
sity. These included three school 
administrators and eight school 
broadcasters, from the Midwest 
and East. 

Seven interviewees felt that 
school radio will continue to grow, 
while four said that TV is forcing 
a re-evaluation of radio and may 
hurt it. Five felt that the media 
are not in competition with each 
other. 

Most thought radio has advan- 
tages over television in broadcast- 
ing drama, literature, music, news, 
and “imaginative” programs. 
Among other advantages 


were: science experiments in 
which pupils listen and do rather 


than watch someone else do ; teach- 
ing good listening ; easier use of ra- 
dio equipment; and certain unique 
strengths of simplicity (as in dra- 
matic productions), economy, and 
psychological factors with regent: 
to music, 


Financial limitation was shel 


by most of the interviewees to be — 


the basic consideration determin- 
ing whether or not a school system 
uses radio, TV, neither, or both. 
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Series I: The Effectiveness of Television as a 
Teaching Tool 


75. An Experimental Study of 
Instruction Using Broadcast Television 


San Francisco State College. Fall, 1958. 77 pages. 


This report is the result of a 
second year (1957-58) of experi- 
mentation with open-circuit — in- 
structional television in general 
education. Courses were offered in 
biology, creative arts, economics, 
English, physical science, and psy- 
chology. Performances of students 
in three main groups—television 
at home, television on campus, and 
conventional on campus — were 
compared, Control and experimen- 
tal groups were taught by the same 
instructors. 

The objective of the first area 
of investigation was to compare 
performances of college students 
on various tests and measures. In 
achievement, TV students compared 
favorably with respect to ac- 
quisition of information or — as 
in English — the ability to write 
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an essay. There were no statisti- 
cally significant differences be- 
tween TV and conventional groups 
in the area of self-insight and criti- 
cal thinking. 

Of “the 19 different groups, 17 
rated course content and imstruc- 
tors favorably. TV-on-campus 
groups had less favorable attitudes 
in this than the other two groups. 

There were no significant dif- 
ferences as to interest in subject 


matter between the TV-at-home | 


and the conventional groups, but 
the TV-on-campus group expressed 
a lesser degree of interest. 

Seven of ten groups were either 
favorable or neutral in attitude to- 
ward television. 

Student preference for televised 


instruction if assured of a su- an 


perior instructor in a hypothetical 





TV course ranged from a low of 
64% in one group to a high of 87% 
in another. TV at home was pre- 
ferred to TV on campus in three 
of four courses that had both. 


As to opinions toward television, 
the students in conventional groups 
generally indicated they had learned 
more, had paid better attention, 
had more personal contact with in- 
structors, and had prepared better 
for class. 


The second area of investiga- 
tion was to compare selected high 
school students with college stu- 
dents. Both groups expressed nega- 
tive attitudes toward TV but the 
high school attitudes were signifi- 
cantly less negative than the col- 
lege. 


Area Three of the investigation 
was a follow-up study on students 
who had taken the first half of 
freshman English by television, 
and who were enrolled in conven- 
tional classes for the second half. 
Students were anonymously quer- 
ied concerning their feelings to- 
ward the two modes of instruction. 
Eighty per cent of the students pre- 
ferred conventional English im- 
struction because it allowed greater 
learning, it was more interesting 
and enjoyable, it provided more in- 
dividual attention and personal 
contact with the instructor, and it 
furnished more highly significant 
content. 


The fourth area of the present 
study explored attitudes toward the 
teaching-learning process. Analysis 
of teacher and student statements 
describing instruction revealed that 
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conventional instruction, ' 

televised _ instruction. idents 
placed more importance | on ¥ hat 
the teacher did in TV instruction _ 
than in the conventional classroom 
and gave more value to. student 
participation in conventitimal. in- 
struction than in televised instruc- 
tion. Televised instruction was 
perceived as allowing fewer kinds 
of satisfactions and dissatisfactions 
than did conventional instruction. 


The fifth and last area explored 
problems in administration, pro- 
duction, and cost of open-circuit in- 
structional TV. It was concluded 
that instructional television is best 
placed within the administrative 
organization of the instructional 


-area of the college. It was demon- 


strated that instructors can main- 
tain control over the academic qual- 
ity and content of televised courses 
and, in cooperation with a regular 
faculty producer/director, can of- 
fer quality-produced live TV 
courses. ; 


Study of cost data based on ex- 
perimental, quality-produced open- 
circuit TV, allowed these state- 
ments: It is economically feasible 
to offer lecture-discussion courses 
by TV if enrollments of 950 stu- 
dents are attainable. More expen- 
sive courses become feasible when 
a minimum of 1,440 students are 
available. The cost of televised in- 
struction, after initial costs have 
been met, may be reduced. for sub- — 
sequent semesters and, brkaleavens, . 
points may be lowered. ee + 
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High School of the Air 


Radio WNYE, New York, offers 
complete course of study 


The WNYE High School of the 
Air for Home Instruction cele- 
brated its tenth birthday in the 
spring of 1959. For ten years this 
radio school has been broadcast- 
ing daily, sequential lessons in 
English, science, biology, world 
and American history to high 
school pupils on home instruction. 
It is probably a universal satisfac- 
tion to check off the mileposts of 
the years; it gives some meaning 
to the past and—through its exper- 
ience—new directions to the fu- 
ture. 

This somewhat mythical high 
school was inaugurated for the 
benefit of students who could not 
attend regular school because of 
illness or physical disability. Medi- 
cal science has broken through the 
barrier of darkness on many 
fronts through the decades. The 
most recent victory has been over 
the scourge of polio through the 
Salk vaccine. But like the house- 
wife’s complaint, the work of 
science is never done. There are 
illnesses that plague our children 
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— illnesses such as muscular dystro- 
phy, hemophilia, leukemia — for 
which there is to date no known 
specific. There are a host of others 


- 





By Lola Dolgen 


Secretary, High School of the 
Air for Home Instruction, 
New York. She has been with 
the High School almost since 
its inception in 1949. 





that respond more or less to long 
and determined therapy. Prominent 
among these is cerebral palsy. 
Then there are the malformations 
and other serious handicaps, and 
always the fractures and the ac- 
cidents. 


Approximately 550 high school 
students in New York City are 
studying at home because of illness 
or disability of varying duration. 





Between 


home 


teachers and radio teachers, 


homebound high school students of New York 
City receive a well-rounded education. 


These students have home teach- 
ers who visit them for an hour and 
a half twice a week to teach all 
regular high school subjects. If 
students show interest or ability in 
art, arts and crafts, dressmaking, 
languages, or commercial subjects, 
teachers who specialize in these 
branches come to their homes. The 
home teachers plus the - radio 
teachers make a composite picture 


of education for handicapped high 

school pupils. 
Radio “classes’ 

their own homes by boys and girls 


, 


are attended in 


on home instruction. Standards 
and teaching objectives of the ra- 
dio courses are on a par with those 
of regular high schools. Because of 
the time limit of fifteen minutes 
for each radio session, the lessons 
are necessarily more compact and 
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tightly woven. Thirty such ses- 
sions per week at various levels 
are devoted to radio instruction in 
three subject areas. 

This is still a unique school. . . 
still the only one in the country giv- 
ing complete, planned high school 
courses and preparing students for 
state-wide examinations where 
they are required. Furthermore, it 
knows no. district boundaries; 
while designed for pupils affiliated 
with any New York City high 
school, its courses are open to any- 
one who has an FM set within 
approximately seventy - five miles 
of the city. 

WNYE, over which the High 
School of the Air broadcasts, is 
located in the Brooklyn Technical 
High School building. Each radio 
class consists of the teacher and 
four boys from Brooklyn Tech. 
This gives the pupils at home a 
sense of participation in classroom 
work. They know the boys by 
name, by voice, and—with con- 
tinued listening—by personality. . . 
they are classmates. They are free 
to correspond with their radio 
classmates and often do. 

In connection with the daily 
broadcasting of lessons, the High 
School of the Air mails out every 
six weeks to each student on home 
instruction sets of assignment 
sheets in the radio subjects. They 
are detailed, daily lesson plans out- 
lining the radio curriculum. They 
begin with a letter from the teach- 
er on the unit of work to be cov- 
ered, and include textbook page 
references, questions to be pur- 
sued; maps, charts, diagrams in 
science and social studies; and 
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bibliographies. . .quite a formidable 
study plan, the stapled sets rang- 
ing from seven to eleven pages 
of printed material. This material 
is usually kept in a notebook for 
reference and review. Administra- 
tion of the radio school requires 
keeping track of the constantly 
changing register of high school 
homebound pupils so that they may 
receive current assignment sheets. 
The textbooks used are of neces- 
sity uniform. 

Home visiting and home record- 
ings are an integral part of the 
activities of the High School of 
the Air. Tape recordings are 
made in the homes of nonambula- 
tory pupils, to be broadcast at a 
later date. Arrangements are of- 
ten made for two or three other 
home instruction students to con- 
vene at the home where the re- 
cording is made, thus creating a 
home radio class. Home visiting 
by the High School of the Air 
staff is an opportunity for leisure- 
ly, personal communication, an op- 
portunity for “getting to know 
you,” perhaps to discuss college 
and plans for the future. 

FM radios are furnished by the 
Board of Education to students 
on home instruction who do not 
have them. When the High School 
of the Air was inaugurated, 350 
FM radios were donated by the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, the American Junior 
Red Cross, and certain public- 
spirited citizens. Since then, the 
number of radios has been increased 
periodically by the Board of 
Education. Typewriters are also 
loaned to home students taking 





commercial subjects and to those 
for whom typing has been advised 
as a therapeutic measure. 


High school students on home 
instruction have their own maga- 
zine, Chatterbox, which has evolved 
from the printing of a few 
compositions to a varied, literary 
magazine of some twenty pages 
of stories, essays, poems, and 
short subjects. Chatterbox has 
twice won first-place award in the 
Columbia Ssholastic Press Asso- 
ciation point rating system for 
school publications. The editor of 
“The Roving Reporter” column 
asks questions of general teen-age 
interest, and “roves” by mail or 
telephone for his contributors. The 
editor of “The Magazine Stand” 
encourages the reading of articles 
in commercial magazines by solic- 
iting students’ comments on out- 
side reading. Items excerpted 
from general circulars to all high 
schools that may be of interest to 
students on home instruction are 
printed in Chatterbox. 


The parents of a homebound 
child who died several years ago 
have established a _ semi-annual 
award of a $25 U. S. Government 
bond for the best creative writing 
printed in Chatterbox. 


The staff of the High School 
of the Air keeps abreast of the 
activities of special organizations 
for handicapped children. Demon- 
strations and experiments in 
science are at times shown at these 
organization meetings by a science 
teacher on the staff. The radio 
teachers also participate in gradu- 
ation exercises or group social 
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activities conducted by organiza- 
tions devoted to the homebound. 

An additional mailing list is 
maintained by the radio school for 
its study guides and other printed 
material. Teachers or department 
heads from other schools, hospital 
schools, and sometimes adults at 
home receive this material on re- 
quest. 


Letters from students showing 
appreciation of radio lessons come 
in quite frequently. Laura—a pret- 
ty, vivacious young lady of fifteen, 
in spite of her affliction of cere- 
bral palsy—finds the radio broad- 
casts “go all too quickly. The les- 
sons are not only educational, but 
enjoyable, too.” 


A boy who has returned to 
regular school after a year on home 
instruction writes: “I want you to 
know how much good the radio 
lessons have done me, and how 
happy I am that because of them, 
I can now keep up with my school 
work.” 

Every attempt is made—through 
standing invitations to visit the 
radio studio and participate in a 
broadcast, through home record- 
ings, visits, personal correspond- 
ence and telephone conversations— 
to compensate in some small meas- 
ure for the essential loneliness 
of the lives of students at home 
because of illness or disability. The 
High School of the Air is their 
school, the radio classes their 
classrooms. . .and the personal in- 
formal relations between the radio 
teachers and the students on home 
instruction help to generate a fine 
sense of belonging. 
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A SALUTE TO OUR INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATES* 


Motorola, Inc. 
Radio Corporation Of America 


General Electric Company 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


Ampex Corporation 


General Precision Lab. Inc. 


* “Any manufacturing firm, engaged in the manufacture 
and/or sale of broadcasting and auxiliary equipment, wishing 
to further their cooperation with the NAEB and wishing to 
foster educational broadcasting through the NAEB may be 
elected an INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATE.” NAEB Constitution. 











By means of the 12-inch lens, Naval Dental 
School students can see the actual work of the 
dentist as he performs restoration on the patient. 
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The Medical Profession 
Needs ETV 


Medics use medium to communicate 


with each other and with the public 


Not so long ago it was common 
that a major medical breakthrough 
was experienced only once in every 
generation. In our current society, 
major advances are being made at 
the rate of one almost every six 
months. Each breakthrough _re- 
leases a mass of information that 
is vital and must be communicated 
to all practicing physicians, be they 
in major medical centers or Po- 
dunk, There was a day when the 
average physician could keep up 
with current developments by at- 
tending an occasional medical 
meeting and taking a post-graduate 
course every once in a long while. 
This is no longer the case. As the 
mass of information to be commu- 
nicated grows, the problems of 
communicating it compound to as- 
tronomical proportions. 
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As new communication —tech- 
niques and mediums develop, they 
are investigated and utilized by the 
medical profession to help solve 





By Frederic D. Butcher, Jr. 


A speech for the National 
Forum on Educational TV, 
Washington, D. C., April, 
1959. Mr. Butcher is Program 
Director for the TV Project 
at the National Naval Medical 
Center, Bethesda, Maryland. 
He is in charge of production 
and programing on the Proj- 
ect’s CCTV system. 








training and information problems. 
Print media, radio, films, tape re- 
cordings, and now open and closed 
circuit television, are all being 
used, and in some cases very ef- 
fectively. : 


ut the progress is only super- 
ficial. 


The medical profession also has 
the responsibility of communicat- 
ing health information to the gen- 
eral public. Most clinical advances 
have their companion preventive 
medicine aspects which must be 
brought to the attention of the 
general public. A typical current 
problem is the use of polio vac- 
cine. Although the vaccine has been 
readily available for several years, 
a great majority of people have 
not availed themselves of it, be- 
cause they lack understanding of 
what the vaccine’s protection 
means to them. 


Early in the advent of television, 
the Bureau of Health Education 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion recognized the value of the 
medium in informing the public. 
The bureau has experimented ex- 


tensively with local programing 
and taken advantage of every op- 
portunity to utilize network facili- 
ties. It has also provided films, 
scripts, and other materials to aid 
local societies with television pro- 
grams in their own communities. 


In the early 1950’s, the first con- 
tinuous network series of medical 
television programs was made 
possible by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. The demonstration 
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series, ‘““Here’s to Your Health,” 
was presented in cooperation with 
the New York County Medical 
Society. Later, the pharmaceutical 
firm of Smith, Kline and French 
began a sponsored series over the 
same network—‘The March of 
Medicine.” 


Other network programs have 
been dedicated to medical informa- 
tion, notably “Medical Horizons,” 
sponsored by Ciba Pharmaceuticals, 
and the dramatic series, “Medic.” 
which is currently being syndi- 
cated throughout the country. Na- 
tionwide network telecasting has 
mainly concerned itself with the 
more spectacular aspects of medi- 
cal information. The job of pre- 
senting the more routine, and prob- 
ably the more important, informa- 
tion to the public falls to the state 
and local medical societies. More 
than fifty of these community 
groups have been, or are now, en- 
gaged in the production of their 
own series. 


In Ohio, the Cleveland Academy 
of Medicine and the Cleveland 
Health Museum cooperated in a 
regular half-hour series produced 
for them by television professionals 
and aired over a seven-station re- 
gional network. WTMJ-TV_ in 
Milwaukee invites the Milwaukee 
County Medical Society to partici- 
pate in the award-winning daily 
program “Woman’s World,” giv- 
ing the society air time and facili- 
ties once a week. 


All of the existing educational 
television stations have cooperated 
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in the past, and are now cooperat- 
ing with their local medical socie- 
ties in the presentation of mean- 
ingful health-education programs. 
An excellent example is the series 
being presented for school children 
through the facilities of education- 
al TV station, KETC, in St. Louis. 


The production of educational 
programs, whether on a commer- 
cial station or on an educational 
station, always has two limiting 
factors . . . funds and production 
materials. To bridge this lack, the 
most frequently called-upon source 
is motion picture footage, both com- 
plete films and clips to use in con- 
junction with live presentations. 
Such materials are now available 
from various _ pharmaceutical 
houses, medical societies, univer- 
sities, and governmental agencies. 


The power of television as a 
teaching device for the technical 
education of physicians and den- 
tists has been proved repeatedly by 
specialized closed-circuit demon- 
strations and limited open-circuit 
broadcasts. In no area of education 
is experience through visualization 
more important than in medicine 
and dentistry. Perhaps in no other 
area has observation been so 
closely related to accomplish- 
ment. Those engaged in medical 
education fully realize the tre- 
mendous difficulty in always pro- 
viding students with direct vis- 
ual experiences of disease processes 
and clinical techniques. Television, 
with supplemental motion picture 
film, can immeasurably assist the 
job of providing these needed vis- 
ual experiences. 
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The development and expansion 
of educational television will offer 
the medical profession the oppor- 
tunity to reach the greatest num- 
ber of its own with the least time 
lag. The next time the nation is 
on the verge of an epidemic, such 
as Asian influenza, there will be 
no need to wait upon the time lag 
of publication and distribution of 
print media to get essential infor- 
mation about clinical management 
of the disease to the physician. 
The Dr. Hilleman of the future 
will not present his discussion of 
the disease and his controlling vac- 
cine to a relative handful of his 
colleagues via closed-circuit tele- 
vision. By film, kinescope, or pos- 
sibly network, he will be able to 
address all of the profession 
throughout the country at one time 
or over a short period of time. 


During the same period, public 
health officials will be presenting 
to the public information that will 
be so necessary for each of us to 
protect ourselves. In this nuclear 
age there is much we need to know 
to survive. The management of 
mass casualties in a future war is 
a matter of concern to all of us, 
and it is the responsibility of the 
medical profession to see that the 
public is informed about steps to 
be taken in the event of attack. 
The mass communication abilities 
of television offer one of the best 
mediums of information now 
available to do this job. 


Medicine has made great strides 
in the use of the television me- 
dium. But communication needs 
continue to grow and make great- 
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er demands. Progress to date is 
only a beginning. The use of 
scrambled signal and multiplex 
programing to protect public sen- 
sibilities during clinical training 
programs has yet to be investigat- 
ed and given a trial. Commercial 
broadcasting stations are limited in 
their ability to support and partici- 
pate in research programs to find 
how best medicine can use the me- 
dium. Therefore, the medical pro- 
fession must enlist the aid of the 
educational telecasting interests to 


help with the present and future 
communication problems. At the 
same time, these same medical in- 
terests must be willing to lend 
their assistance to educational tele- 
casters so as to insure the growth 
and prosperity of the educational 
television systems throughout the 
country. 


The medical profession doesn’t 
just want to use educational tele- 
vision facilities. 


IT MUST USE THEM. 


A cameraman from the Television Project, Na- 
tional Naval Medical Center, focuses on a sec- 
tion of skin to be used in a skin graft. This 
operation was one of three displayed simulta- 
neously at a TV workshop in June. 
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A Review 


“The Role and Functions of Television in the French 
Educational System,” by Henri Dieuzeide. Cahiers 
d’Etudes de Radio-Television. December, 1958. Pages 


339-355, 


Perhaps one of the reasons why 
I feel that this article is impor- 
tant is traceable to my concern lest 
television be seen in American edu- 
cation only as a palliative for 
cost problems, teacher shortages, 
shortages of space, and a substi- 
tute for other materials, whereas 
I see it as an instrument which 
will make possible educational im- 
provement on such a scale that it 
may meet needs that have barely 
been touched or analyzed in the 
past in American education. 

The author points out that his 
hypothesis is that the introduction 
into daily life—through television 
—of the image, of the imagination, 
of the symbol, marks—in our cul- 
ture—a whole shift in the center 
of gravity of the human spirit. 
He points out that seeing is an un- 
easy sense which is rarely satis- 
fied. More than the spoken word, 
which is available in radio and 
books, the image invites first to 
imitation and then to research or 
investigation. It is well known the 
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extent to which television—once it 
comes—raises questions, engenders 
new appetites, awakens new curi- 
osities. 

Television, according to Mr. 
Dieuzeide, needs to seek its place 
in this future equilibrium between 
the book and the picture, and he 
does not see teaching as able to 
think of itself outside of television. 
In spite of itself, teaching had tc ab- 
sorb the book. It will be necessary 
for it also to absorb and integrate 
television. 

Eighty years ago in primary 
education the textbooks we now 
have did not exist. Neither did 
blackboards. Most of the schools 
had as materials the most rudimen- 
tary type of manuscripts and 
catechisms at which children labor- 
iously worked deciphering and 
transcribing. In old prints and en- 
gravings children are shown with 
little heads. Up until the end of 
the nineteenth century, the child 
was considered pretty much as a 
miniature man. We now know that 
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there are differences, and that the 
child has to be approached in a 


distinctive fashion. 
™_—_ 


Through the ages the educational 
relationship between teacher and 
student has been progressively re- 
laxed and loosened. In the days 
of Socrates or even of Rousseau, 
this relationship was extremely 
personal and extremely close. It is 
material progress — bringing with 
it the book, the blackboard, and 
other materials—which has led to 
the widening gap in the relation 
between teacher and student. Tele- 
vision does not create that; it sim- 
ply increases it. 


Increasingly, the teacher appears 
less as the origin of all knowledge 
or the fountain of all wisdom than 
as the arbiter of activities. Para- 


doxically, it is thanks to the ma- 
chine that he is able to increase his 
personal influence upon the child, 
in an age of technological civili- 


zation. Television has become 
available to the teacher in order 
to help him meet the constantly 
increasing needs which this type 
of civilization imposes upon edu- 
cation. 


The author states that television 
has been seen as an instrument of 
resolving immediately many com- 
plex and varied problems which 
plague the educational system to- 
day. Television is used in economic 
and industrial education and in 
technological schools, for appren- 
ticeship and on-the-job training 
of the factory, as a palliative for 
the desertion of physics teachers 
from the teaching profession into 
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industries, to help meet the short- 
age and poor quality of scientific 
material in the small schools, to 
renew and vivify the teaching of 
history at the primary level, to 
initiate small-school students into 
the scientific realities of today, and 
for many other things. Many of 
these factors seem to be pretty 
much the same as those in the 
United States. 


The author calls on us to think 
of television “not only as a pallia- 
tive but also as a creative element 
destined to take its place, in a 
permanent way, in the educational 
system. 


“France is, in effect, the only 
country in the world where minis- 
terial directives, reviewed several 
times and reissued since 1953, in- 
vite and urge teachers to use tele- 
vision in their classes and to in- 
tegrate into their school instruc- 
tion broadcasts which are espe- 
cially prepared for them.” 


At the outset television was seen 
as a means of distributing raw 
materials to the schools. It was 
merely a new system of distribu- 
tion. The author believes that this 
conception for a long time delayed 
—and still in many countries de- 
lays—the development of television 
toward the true service of educa- 
tion in those unique ways in which 
it may contribute. 


In France, in October, all five 
or six thousand primary schools 
are studying the ancestors of the 
I'rench, the Gauls. Before televi- 
sion all five or six thousand of 
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these schools needed projectors to 
show the films which were devel- 
oped in order to enrich this unit 
of education. The same situation 
prevailed in the spring when the 
germination of plants was being 
studied, etc. There is no question 
that television does simplify dis- 
tribution of this type of seasonal 
document. But it will never be well 
used if it is condemned to being 
only a substitute for films or other 
tools of education. 


As one of the first unique qual- 
ities of television instruction, the 
author sees the possible reintegra- 
tion of ideas of instantaneousness 
and of actuality. The television 
screen is the equivalent of that 
blank page which is found at the 
end of many books and notebooks 
on which the child is invited to 
take notes in order to bring his 
material up to date and to enrich 
it. 


From the age of about eight on, 
the child is seeking to find class- 
ifications; he is seeking to set up 
a system of the world, a scale of 
values. “Television at all scholastic 
levels should seek to establish a 
bit of order in the confusion of 
the world which surrounds the 
child.” This—helping the child to 
see clearly in a confusing environ- 
ment—can be one of its greatest 
contributions. 


3ut, of course, television also 
opens up new possibilities of opti- 
cal exploration which never exist- 
ed before. The tele-microscope, the 
electron-microscope, the endoscope, 
are possibilities which truly did 
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not exist before television. Tele- 
vision thus enlarges the field of 
observation and scientific investi- 
gation which until now was limit- 
ed to so few people and students 
that it was not really adequately 
treated or covered. With its dra- 
matic powers and even its rhythm, 
television helps create a coherent 
universe where only confusion or 
strange names had existed before. 
It enlarges not only the field of 
materials available for education 
but also the availability of profes- 
sors to the entire nation. 


But the author does not see 
these factors justifying television 
as an educational instrument. More 
importantly he feels that it of- 
fers education the possibility of 
using and developing a whole new 
language. In its ability to drama- 
tize it has great value for the 
discovery of emotions and under- 
standing of a type which never 
existed before. “It seems to me 
that television is able to develop 
access to and understanding of 
other values: the powers of induc- 
tion, criticism and analysis, the 
spirit of invention, understanding 
of the specific. And I believe that 
television as a spectacle (and even 
as drama) can play an essential 
role in the apprenticeship of life, 
which is the objective of the 
school.” 


“Television permits the teacher 
and education to reintroduce dra- 


matic values into the field of 
knowledge and acquaintanceship 
and into the pursuit of knowledge. 
It is able to bring to classes a new 
emotional climate.” As an example, 
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the author cites a broadcast (from 
“The Origins of Man” for children 
from twelve to fourteen years old) 
in which television succeeded, as 
no previous instruments had, in 
suggesting and arousing in the 
children an understanding of the 
life of terror and _ exaltation 
which was led by early men and 
of their struggles in the slow 
march toward civilization. He uses 
examples of dramatizations of the 
daily life of Athens which make 
ancient history more palatable and 
more understandable. He cites pro- 
grams which trace the evolution of 
French thought in the eighteenth 
century—and in many cases, with- 
out a single word being spoken, 
create the climate of this century 
and the ideas and hopes then cur- 
rent. Two minutes, in many cases, 
sufficed to give the young tele- 
spectator the feeling of the age. 
Television has a unique ability to 
make moral problems, economic 
problems, and artistic concepts spe- 
cific. He tells how, in order to 
give the children a picture of their 
France, the people preparing the 
series had intended at the begin- 
ning to do a “Tour de France” for 
children. At first, they intended to 
base this quite largely on a book by 
William Magnin, published in 
1877. They soon gave up. They 
found that this book was not mod- 
ernizable without betraying histori- 
cal veracity in the present day. 
Another problem which came up 
was that of the problem of 
identification in the school atmos- 
phere. For some it appeared that 
putting children on the screen 
served as an obstacle which aroused 
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antagonism on the part of the 
young viewer. For others, on the 
contrary, the child actor permitted 
the child spectator to understand 
history better and to live and relive 
effectively the images which were 
presented to him. In general, in 
the French series, as will be seen 
later, it was found best to avoid 
the use of a school atmosphere 
or anything that looked like a re- 
creation of class environment. 

But returning to his historical 
reconstruction for primary edu- 
cation, television was found to 
have unique qualities in dramatiz- 
ing and _ reconstructing decisive 
events in history—as well as daily- 
life scenes which synthesized a 
moment of that civilization. One 
of the things which television has 
done is to prove the need for new 
types of research and to provide 
new incentives for research. A 
shot in the arm is being given 
education in the efforts necessary 
to conserve the spirit of the age 
portrayed in history, and in taking 
care that the slightest detail is 
accurate. 

Quoting letters from various 
teachers, Mr. Dieuzeide shows how 
television is able to put rural chil- 
dren at grips with historical ques- 
tions—questions which in slightly 
earlier days in education were as 
distant and as un-understandable 
as finance and psychological prob- 
lems of the monarchy. 

He points out that in these re- 
spects television is far different 
from the imagination-a rousing 
qualities of radio with its soft 
tints and suggestions. In television 
we have an instrument which lends 





itself to realism and truth and 
specifics. It can bring to education 
pictures and images which are still 
steaming hot and vividly alive. 


As to contemporary reality, tele- 
vision contact is infinitely closer 
than movie contact. In most cases 
the child is likely to dismiss things 
portrayed as reality in movies with 
“That’s only a movie.” Television 
by its very nature abolishes all bar- 
rier or distance between the ob- 
ject presented and the perceptive 
judgment brought to bear on it. 
The child viewer believes intensely 
in the reality of something present- 
ed over television. (This, of course, 
is one of the great dangers of the 
medium as it is being used in cer- 
tain commercial contexts, a prob- 
lem which is a source of concern 
to many critics in this country.) 


Mr. Dieuzeide says that a cli- 
mate of confidence is developed 
between the child and the people 
shown on the TV screen. “For the 
first time the problems of the out- 
side world take on human images 
and visages. The magic walls of 
the classroom fall; the child is 
placed in immediate contact—if not 
in direct contact—with the effort 
and suffering of men, with the 
grandeur of work, with national 
problems of importance placed in 
human perspective.” Supplement- 
ing Eurovision, which enables peo- 
ple to see broadcasts from all over 
Europe, he sees great possibilities 
for Francovision, which will enable 
French children for the first time 
really to understand their own na- 
tion. It seems to me that there are 
great possibilities for this sort of 
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thing in American educational 


television as well. 


He points out that in all cases 
those responsible for French tele- 
casts have sought to bring to the 
class images which stimulate the 
imagination and the spirit of the 
child, images which throw him in- 
to activities of both expression and 
observation. He points out that 
television equalizes opportunities 
for education in the very unequal 
locations around France, many of 
which have suffered greatly be- 
cause of the small number of 
teachers, the small number of stu- 
dents, or their remote area. “All 
children need to know better and 
more. They have that right.” 


“Yes, television (more than any 
other medium) effectively democ- 
ratizes education, by putting the 
same facilities and advantages at 
the disposition of all: museums, 
laboratories, theaters, films, spe- 
cialist artists.” In our present-day 
civilization it is very difficult to 
keep up with scientific and other 
developments. “Television permits 
education to integrate into its prog- 
ress daily and without jolt or 
shock, the scientific and technical 
evolution of the world.” 


The author also discusses the ef- 
fects of television on the teacher 
and his career. “By dint of re- 
peating them many times, teach- 
ers often end up by attaching a 
magic value to what they have 
taught for years. Television breaks 
the circle of routine and makes 
them seek again for new approach- 
es. Among the fears expressed re- 
garding television was the fear that 
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it would standardize teaching for- 
mulas .... We conceive, on the 
contrary, broadcasts which suggest 
new attacks—or at least new ques- 
tions—thrown into the class. These 
broadcasts are intended to serve 
as a source of new investigation 
and ferment in the school group.” 
He quotes several teachers as hav- 
ing written him to say, “You have 
given us back the pleasure we used 
to have in teaching.” 


He points out that school tele- 
vision also develops a cooperative 
spirit between teachers. Their col- 
leagues watch and discuss them. 
These broadcasts become the basis 
for discussion of new teaching 
techniques. 


“We don’t want our broadcasts 
to be re-constructions of classes. 
What good, in effect, does it do to 
show one class to a thousand other 
classes? Such a spectacle would 
be doubly false. It would be show- 
ing the teaching of the teacher as 
one spectacle. It would be showing 
children in the process of listening 
and reacting in a certain way in 
front of the teacher, which con- 
stitutes a second spectacle or show, 
and which distracts attention from 
the first.” 


“Finally—and this in my eyes 
is the most important of all — 
educational television prepares the 
future adult viewer. School tele- 
vision evaluates television and ele- 
vates its value in the eyes of the 
child and in the eyes of the adoles- 
cent by revealing to him the pos- 
sibilities of television as an instru- 
ment of improvement. The teacher 
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initiates the child in the uses of 
television as he initiates him in 
the uses of books. In the same way 
that he prepares the child to choose 
wisely his readings, he should also 
teach him to decipher and judge 
well what he sees on television, 
and to understand and analyze the 
images and messages he receives 
from it. 


“Looked at, studied, discussed in 
class, television appears as a ser- 
ious medium—respectable, suscep- 
tible to playing an important role 
in the life of man and in the life 
of the citizen which he will soon 
be. Television in the schools can 
prepare men who are free and 
aware of their responsibilities, 


capable of judging and of refusing 
to submit or yield his freedoms.” 


Television in its present stage 
is just coming out of the experi- 
mental phase in order to become a 
national service. Since American 
educational television is doing the 
same, some of these considerations 
seem particularly appropriate at 
this moment. As he looks back on 
the accomplishments of television 
in education and science, the au- 
thor believes that, far from contra- 
dicting or being an obstacle to the 
traditional concept of teaching, 
television seeks to improve it and 
to increase its effectiveness. Tele- 
vision is seen as one tool among 
others, as a supplement, a support, 
an auxiliary tool. Needed today is 
an effort to define the role of 
television with reference to other 
media like the book, the film, or 
the radio. Film, in the ease with 
which it can be repeated, permits 
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the study of a complex phenome- 
non and will be used, essentially in 


natural sciences and for the study 
of technical developments or dem- 
onstrations, whereas television 
can better take over the area of 
general information in technology, 
geography, citizen education, lit- 
erature, etc. In this way, television 
progressively becomes the “maid of 
all work” in traditional education. 


The author points out that there 
is no one who denies the neces- 
sity of educationally raising the cit- 
izens’ civic-responsibility level. 
“Tt’s less a question today of select- 
ing elites through more or less 
valid processes than of moving and 
elevating the whole of the nation. 
Television is beginning to be ser- 
iously considered as an instrument 
of education of a permanent na- 
ture for the whole country.” The 
effect it will have in a complete 
revamping of the educational sys- 
tem of France is something which 
will have to emerge from present 
experience and experiments. 


“It has therefore been a good 
thing that television at first has 
sought to guide traditional educa- 
tion toward more activity and curi- 
osity, more actuality and humanity 
—that it has been called on to 


prove and test its ability to mod- 
ernize and democratize the form 
and the content of teaching in such 
a manner as to prepare the way 
for the great popular university 
which will be capable of touching 
all citizens in their collectivity. . . . 


“The enormous work accom- 
plished will permit the gaining of 
precious time necessary for the 
more basic review of the definitive 
structure of education.” 


In its appeal for television to 
be used to do things which no 
other media can do—and in its ap- 
peal to experiment with television 
and, while using it in the class, 
to develop a true understanding of 
it in students so that as adults 
they may be wiser users of it—I 
feel this is an excellent article. 


—Harry J. SKoRNIA 
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